[No. 102] 


UEGOMMRTTEE HEARING ON H. R. 9200, TO AUTHORIZE THE 
- PRESIBENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO PRESENT THE DIS- 
= TENGUIGHED FLYING CROSS TO COL. BENNETT HILL GRIFFIN 


=) House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMiTtEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, June 17, 1954. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leroy Johnson, chairman, 
presiding. 

Mr. Ducanver. Mr. Wickersham has one bill, H. R. 9200. The 
Department witness is not here and Mr. Wickersham has to leave for 
Oklahoma tonight. He would like to make a statement on behalf of 
his bill, and we can hear the Department witness on it later. 

Mr. Jounson. Very well. You may proceed. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 9200, 83d Cong., 2d sess.} 


A BILL To authorize the President of the United States to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Colonel Bennett Hill Griffin 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby authorized to present 
in the name of the Congress the Distinguished Flying Cross to Colonel Bennett 
Hill Griffin in recognition of his meritorious achievements and contributions 
toward the advancement of the science of aerial flight. 

Mr. WickersHam. As I understand it, the Department is favorable 
to this bill? 

Mr. Ducanper. A representative of the Department telephoned 
me and said they favored the enactment of H. R. 9200, with 2 or 3 
small amendments. 

Mr. WickersHam. This bill is to authorize the President of the 
United States to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to Col. 
Bennett Hill Griffin. 

Col. Bennett H. Griffin is director of the Washington National 
Airport and thus is the operator for the United States Government of 
one of the biggest business enterprises in the Nation’s Capital. He 
is an outstanding man of affairs, by the dual appraisal of aviation 
experts and businessmen. 

As chairman of the Oklahoma delegation, I am offering this bill on 
behalf of leading aviation officials and representatives of Federal 
organizations. 

Colonel Griffin is a man who has throughout his career been a 
businessman of the air, combining factual flight skill and experience 
with the practical aspects of aircraft manufacture, sales, and airport 
and airline management. 

He was born in Barton, Miss., and, after early schooling in Okla- 
yes graduated from the University of Oklahoma, with an AB 

egree. 
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He entered the Army immediately, was commissioned a pilot, and 
served in Europe until the end of World War I. 

He remained in aviation following the war, serving as test pilot, 
salesman, executive, and owner and operator of the Bennett H. 
Griffin Flying Service of Oklahoma City. He was among the first 
to blaze the air trail across the Atlantic Ocean, establishing a flight” 
record from America to Berlin, Germany, in 1932. 

The pilot exploits of this pioneer airman will always be part of the 
record of American aviation achievement. He became an aeronau- 
tical inspector for the Bureau of Air Commerce in 1933 and in-1942 
his services as an aviation expert were transferred to the United States 
Army a Forces, where he was commissioned a major and rose to 
colonel. 

He commanded the Second Operational Training Unit, ATC, at 
Homestead, Fla., from its outset until 1943, when it became the main 
source of flight crews for the Air Transport Command. 

Thousands of safe oceanic flights were attributable to Griffin- 
trained crews. Along with this mission, he organized and operated a 
cargo service for the ATC between Miami, Fla., and Natal, Brazil, 
some 4,000 miles in length. 

In 1943 he was ordered to duty at Washington headquarters of the 
ATC and drafted the Air Inspection System for the Air Transport 
Command. From this post he traveled to all theaters of war, flying 
approximately 200,000 miles on emergency war missions over every 
route of the hir Transport Command. 

Half of the mileage flown was over ocean waters. He received, 
among other awards, the Presidential Unit Citation Air Medal, and 
the Legion of Merit for outstanding service. Currently Griffin is a 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve and holds a command-pilot rating, 
and in civil aviation he holds an airline-transport rating. 

After the war he returned to the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Soon after establishing the large aeronautical center at Oklahoma 
City for the CAA, he became the Washington National Airport Ad- 
ministrator. A large portion of his duties here consists of negotiations 
with the airlines and various concessionairs, from whom the airport 
derives revenue, on all phases of their operation. 

The National Airport is considered one of the best managed in the 
world, a pattern almost daily for inquiries as to management from 
world authorities. It is a distinct tribute to the aviation knowledge 
and business acumen of the man who operates it. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to ask one question. Is the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to be given for combat service? 

Mr. Ducanper. It is given for heroic achievement in aerial flight, 
and, Mr. Wickersham, the Air Force wanted to amend your bill 80 
that it would relate to acts of heroism, in order to give the DFC. 

Would that be agreeable to you? 

Mr. WickersHaM. Yes. 

Mr. Wixson. In other words, it is not an award for the adminis- 
trative ability in his present position, but is rather for wartime 

r. Ducanper. They didn’t say that exactly; but when. they 
approved this they said they think he should have the DFC, but the 
statute which authorizes the awarding of the DFC says that it must 
be for acts of heroism or extraordinary achievements. So they 
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sugges est an amendment to the bill which would state the medal 
d be awarded for acts which would make the award conform to 
the statute. 

Mr. WickersuHaM. I think that is certainly all right. 

Mr. Jonunson. The DFC was a medal that was cot given durin 
the First World War. It came later. Did it come before the Secon 
World War? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Then maybe one might consider the act of flying the 
ocean in the thirties as being the basis. 

Mr. Bray. It was for a very outstanding performance and it 
probably has to do with some act of heroism rather than that Congress- 
man Wickersham read. 

_ Mr. Ducanper. The witness coming tomorrow may be able to 
state the grounds that the Department feels are sufficient to award 
him the medal. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that Mr. Wilson put his finger right on it. 
All that is remarkable administrative work and very meritorious 
handling of a very difficult job, but I want to find a kernel in there 
that would go right to what the statute requires and, if the Air 
Force made that comment, undoubtedly they have in mind some 
situation which would fit his case. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. I think the Department witness will clear it 
up. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to make a point. Why didn’t the 
Air Force make a recommendation? 

Mr. WickersHaM. I think the recommendation is coming up. 

Mr. Ducanper. But General Devereux means why was there not 
a previous recommendation for the medal? 

Mr. WiekersHam. don’t know. 

Mr. Devereux. This officer may be entitled to this sort of thing, 
but it is a question of establishing a precedent of a particular act of 
Congress to award a Distinguished Flying Cross in this particular 
case, when he may not have been recommended by the Air Force 
itself, or the Air Corps, as it was during the war, and it has not been 
screened by the Board of Awards, and we are considering this just 
out of the blue, in all deference to my colleague from Oklahoma. We 
pick up this one man’s name and suggest that he be given the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Mr. WickersHaM. I believe we have made similar awards. 

Mr. Ducanper. I can recall the Congress having awarded 

Mr. Jounson. It is awfully dangerous to set a precedent without 
a proper foundation. 

Mr. Ducanper. Col. Roscoe Turner was one that was approved by 
our committee. He was not in the Air Force during the war. But 
he was awarded the DFC. 

Norah Bray. It went back years ago; World War I and things like 
that. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. WickersHAM. This man did pioneer. He went into some very 
far away and dangerous places. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know whether pioneering is one of the things 
that this medal is awarded for. 

Mr. Bray. They probably have the data in the Air Force. 
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Mr. Ducanper. I think they must have, or they would not have 
approved the bill. I think they are quite jealous of this award. 

Mr. Jounson. But if you go back, there are a good many pilots 
in the First World War who would be entitled to these, and I would 
include myself. 

Mr. WickersHam. I think you should have it. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, aside from that, there is a whole group. 
There is one in the Senate that I know that would get one of those. 

Mr. Wickersuam. This man went into some very dangerous situa- 
tions here. He was the first one to fly across the ocean to Berlin, and 
he pioneered the ADC and traveled 3,000 miles right into the heart 
of the battles during the whole war. And he set up the ATC system. 

Mr. Jounson. If this conforms to the general pattern and it is not 
just picking out 1 man and leaving out others who have performed 
similar feats of flying, we would look upon it with favor, but as 
General Devereux said, you cannot pick 1 man out and favor him. 

Mr. WiexersHam. This was recommended by the CAA to me, and 
the Airline Pilots Association. 

Mr. Jounson. But they have nothing to do with the awarding of 
medals for military service. 

Mr. Wickersuam. I realize that. I might say until recently he 
held the No. 1 license in this country, until Secretary Sawyer took 
it away. 

Mr. Jounson. When did he start flying? 

Mr. WickersHam. About the time you did. He had the No. 1 
license. 

Mr. Jounson. I started in 1912. Did he start in 1912? 

Mr. WickersHam. He had the No. 1 license until Secretary Sawyer 
took it away. I saw Secretary Sawyer with it, and I said how com 
you have it? And he said, “I am the big boss.” : 

I said, “That looks like Benny Griffin’s number.” 

And he said, ‘‘Well, I took it. I am the boss.” 

Mr. Jounson. Well, we will hear the Department’s witness later. 

(Mr. Wickersham offered additional information regarding Colonel 
Griffin as follows:) 

Colonel Griffin while serving in the capacity of assistant air inspector for Head- 
quarters, Air Transport Command, was required to participate in frequent aerial 
flights in the performance of his duties. 

During the period January 1, 1943, to September 25, 1943, Colonel Griffin 
(then lieutenant colonel) made numerous aerial flights from Homestead Army 
Air Base, where he was commanding officer of the 2d OTUATC, throughout the 
Caribbean area and into South America. These flights were made in unarmed 
transport airplanes through an area where fire ffom enemy submarines was prob- 
able and expected. These flights were made during a period when route and 
weather information were poor and navigational aids were lacking. Many entire 
units were granted Air Medals for flying this area during this period. 

During the months of October, November, and December, Colonel Griffin as- 
sisted Col. Robert I. Hazen, field air inspector, Headquarters, AAF, on an aerial 
inspection flight through South America across the South Atlantic, through middle 
Africa, Arabia, into India, and China, checking on the Rickenbacker report. <A 
B-24 airplane was delivered to the 14th Air Force and a war weary aircraft flown 
back to the States. Colonel Griffin served as pilot on a great portion of this trip, 
which involved a flight over the Hump from India into China at a time when 
enemy action was probable and expected. This flight involved 36,000 miles of 


ing. 
yy 1943, he flew into the Alaskan division, ATC, and in February, 
March, and April, he ferried a B-24 to Australia and a war weary B—24 back to the 
States. On the outbound trip, he flew his unarmed aircraft through areas in 
which enemy action was both probable and expected. 
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Colonel Griffin has flown and delivered aircraft over every route of the Air 
Transport Command and into every theater. Many of these flights were made 
under adverse weather conditions and into little or unused fields in the course of 
seeking information to assist in improving the ATC operations. 

In June and July of 1944, Colonel Griffin made several flights over the Hump 
between Assam, India and China. These flights were in unarmed transport air- 
craft and during a period when Japanese aircraft were daily attacking and shooting 
down American transport aircraft flying these routes. 

On March 7, 1945, Colonel Griffin was a crew member of an unarmed transport 
aircraft enroute from Leyte to Manila, Philippine Islands, which had to take cloud 
protection to elude two Japanese aircraft and upon entering Manila Bay, the air- 
craft was fired upon by Japanese batteries on Fort Drum. 

Mr. Ducanper. Maj. Gabriel Cazares, Assistant Chief, Awards 
Branch, Personnel Services Division, Directorate of Military Person- 
nel, Headquarters, United States Air Force, has a statement to make. 

Mr. Jonnson. Proceed. 

Major Cazares. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Armed 
Services Committee: It is my privilege to present the position of the 
Department of the Air Force on H. R. 9200, 83d Congress, a bill to 
authorize the President of the United States to present the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross to Col. Bennett Hill Griffin. 

The Department of the Air Force does not oppose enaetment of 
H. R. 9200 but recommends certain minor changes in the language of 
the bill. 

The proposed bill, as written, would authorize and request the 
President to award the Distinguished Flying Cross to Col. Bennett 
Hill Griffin in recognition of his meritorious achievements and con- 
tributions toward the advancement of the science of aerial flight. 

Colonel Griffin has had a long and illustrious career in aviation. 
He became a pilot in the United States Army during World War I 
and remained in the service until after the war. 

He came back into the service in 1942 as a major and remained on 
active duty until after the war when he was discharged as a colonel. 

He has maintained his status as a Reserve officer at all times since 
the date that he was originally commissioned. 

During his last tour of duty with the Air Force, he served as the 
commanding officer of the 2d Operational Training Unit, Air Trans- 
port Command, and as field air inspector of the same command. 

The training unit became the largest and the main source of supply 
of transport flight crews. Because the Air Transport Command was 
in its infancy at the time, it was necessary for Colonel Griffin to de- 
pai, Soc and procedures without the advantage of previous 
Air Force experiences of a similar nature to guide him. He was 
unusually successful in the performance of his duties and received 
both the Legion of Merit and the Air Medal in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the war effort. 

In civilian life, Colonel Griffin has always been employed in avia- 
tion. Since 1933, he has been with the United States Goverament as 
aeronautical inspector, aeronautical development expert, Director of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority Standardization Center and, now, 
Administrator of the Washington National Airport. He is recognized 
as an authority in his field. 

While there is precedent in awards of a Distinguished Flying Cross 
to outstanding pioneers of aviation by legislation, such awards have 
been in recognition of extraordinary achievements in aerial flight. 
The present wording of the bill may give the impression that the 
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award would be for Colonel Griffin’s more current achievements while 
with the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

These services, though meritorious, would not qualify for award of 
a Distinguished Flying Cross since this award has, in the past, been 
reserved for recognition of aerial achievements. 

The early flights of Colonel Griffin immediately following World 
War I, and particularly his pioneering record-breaking flight from 
America to Berlin, Germany, in 1932, are believed to fully warrant 
award of the Distinguished Fiying Cross. 

The Department of the Air Force believes that Colonel Griffin’s 
contribution to aeronautical science and navigation resulting from 
his flight on July 5 and 6, 1932, would be appropriately recognized 
by the award of the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

At that time, Colonel Griffin, accompanied by James Mattern, made 
the first transoceanic flight from North America nonstop to Berlin, 
Germany. 

This fight required the greatest of scientific planning without the 
use of what is considered today to be essential equipment. 

The aircraft used was.a Wasp powered Lockheed Vega and the 
— was covered in 18 hours and 41 minutes, establishing a new 
record. 

Colonel Griffin’s objective was to prove the weight carrving and 
distance potentiality of the aircraft and that it could be flown and 
nanan in varying climatic conditions wholly by reference to 
instruments. 

The Department of the Air Force recognizes the fact that flights 
made by Colonel Griffin and other aviation pioneers were essential 
steps in the progress of aeronautics. Because rapid advancement had 
been made prior to World War II, the Air Force was then able to make 
transoceanic flights as a commonplace matter. 

In order that the language of the bill will conform to the intent of 
recognizing the Berlin flight, this Department suggests that the lan- 
guage be revised as follows: strike out all words following the word 
“Cross” in line 4 and substituting the words “, with accompanying 
ribbon, to Colonel Bennett Hill Griffin in recognition of his extraordi- 
nary achievements in aerial flight’. 

he reason for the suggested change of language is that this mdeal 
is awarded for “extraordinary achievements in aerial flight’’ as dis- 
| = ems from contributions to aviation not as a result of an actual 

ight. 

he Department of the Air Force is of the opinion that Colonel 
Griffin’s 1932 transatlantic flight fully warrants the award of a 
Distinguished Flving Cross. This Department recommends enact- 
ment of H. R. 9200 with the proposed amendment. 

This concludes my formal statement. 

Mr. Jounson. That phrase in quotations, ‘to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Colonel Bennett Hill Griffin,” that is contained in the basic authority 
to the granting of the Distinguished Flving Cross? 

Major Cazarzs. The law that established the Distinguished Flying 
Cross stated it would be awarded for heroism or extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight, sir. 

Mr. Witson. When was this first established as an award, sir? 

Major Cazares. The decoration was established by an act of 1926. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Have Balchen and all those pilots received this 
award? 

Major Cazares. I am not familiar with the circumstances of that 
flight, Mr. Chairman. 

J am familiar with the flight itself, but I don’t know what awards 
the particular participants received for that flight. 

Mr. Jounson. I would assume Lindbergh got that award? 

Major Cazares. Lindbergh received a special Medal of Honor. 

Mr. Devereux. If you recognize it now, why did you not recognize 
it before? 

Major Cazargs. Sir, the Department of the Air Force did not 
initiate this particular legislation. 

It has been referred to us for comment, and it seems to be deserving 
of award, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Did it go through the Air Force Board of Awards? 

Major Cazares. No, sir; the Air Force Decoration Board just 
considers those decorations which the Department of the Air Force is 
authorized to award. 

Mr. Devereux. Is the Department of the Air Force authorized to 
make this award? ; 

Major Cazares. The Department of the Air Force makes the 
award at the present time. However, it is only made to a person 
performing a heroic act while serving in the Air Force. 

Colonel Griffin performed this flight as a civilian, and it is not 
within the present prerogatives of the Air Force to approve this award. 

Mr. Devereux. Is there any precedent to awarding a decoration 
like this to people in the same category? 

Major Cazares. Yes, sir. 

There have been six prior awards of the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to American civilians. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you the names of those? 

Major Cazares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you put them in the record, please? 

Major Cazares. All right 

Mr. Jounson. Is Amelia Earhart Putnam among them? 

Major Cazares. Yes, sir. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for her flight from Newfoundland to Ireland. 

The Distinguished Flying Cross was also awarded to Wiley Post 
and to Harold Gatty for their round-the-world flight. 

Then, there was the same legislation enacted which authorized 
awards to Mr. Russell Boardman and to John L. Polando, who flew 
from North America to Turkey nonstop over the Atlantic Ocean, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You say, “the same legislation.” 

Were these decorations granted pursuant to specific legislation 
directed toward these specific individuals? 

Major Cazares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. How soon after the accomplishment of the various 
feats was the legislation enacted in the matter of these six individuals? 

Major Cazares. In the cases I have mentioned, sir, the awards 
were recommended and awarded within a very short time after the 
acts occurred. 
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In Miss Amelia Earhart Putnam’s case, her flight occurred on May 
5, 1932, and the legislation which was approved awarded her the 
Distinguished Flying Cross was enacted on July 2, 1932. 

M 7 necenna, In the particular case do you know who made the 
recommendation? 

Major Cazares. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you know of any of the other cases you men- 
tioned as to who made the recommendations? 

Major Cazares. No, sir; I don’t. 

Now, we have one other case that I have not as yet mentioned, in 
_— the Distinguished Flying Cross was awarded to Mr. Roscoe 

urner. 

That award was made in recognition of his outstanding feats here 
in America, particularly his participation in the Thompson Trophy 
races. 

That award was approved in 1952, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How long was it after he had performed these feats? 

Major Cazares. I could refer to some notes I have here Mr. Chair- 
man, if you don’t mind? 

Mr. Jounson. If you will, please. 

Major Cazargs. All right, sir. 

It does not specifically state which flight. 

The award was in recognition of Mr. Turner having won the Thomp- 
son trophy race on three separate occasions, and I’d like to read from 
a letter which was prepared by Representative Hinshaw in which it 
states: 
aa Turner was a barnstorming flyer and a stunt performer from 1919 to 

In 1927 and 1928 he operated the first commercial airfield at Richmond, Va. 

In 1929 and 1980 he operated the first high-speed commerical airline. 

He is the holder of cross-country speed records in the national air races; was 
a winner of the Bendix air race from New York to Los Angeles in 1933 at the then 
remarkable time of 11 hours 30 minutes, a record which stood for many years, 
until higher speed aircraft were developed for World War II. 

He won the Thompson trophy race in 1944, 

Mr. Jounson. And when was that award made? 

Major Cazares. In 1952, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, right after the war, a pilot and an observer 
flew from New York to Berlin, and I don’t believe they got there. 

Can you identify who those two persons were, Major? 

Major Cazares. That was Mr. Chamberlain. He was one of those 
persons. 

Mr. Jounson. Did he receive the Distinguished Flying Cross? 

Major Cazares. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jounson. Was Chamberlain a pilot? 

Major Cazargs. I don’t have that information. 

Mr. Ducanper. He was a pilot, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. In establishing the award of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, what does the language in the enactment of that award 
provide for? 

Major Cazarzes. I have a copy of the act here, if I could read 
it, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have two copies? 
Major Cazaregs. No, sir, I only have one. 
Mr. Deverrux. Well, we could put it in the record. 
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Mr. Jounson. This is the language in the act, I think, ‘“extra- 
ordinary achievement in aerial flight.” 

Is that contained in the language? 

Major Cazargs. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the basic groundwork covering whether they 
are going to award the Distinguished Flying Cross or not? 

Major Cazares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Under heroism, in the Second World War, hundreds 
and thousands of pilots received the Distinguished Flying Cross, but 
who did not get the Silver Star, isn’t that true? 

Major Cazares. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Why was this proposed change made today? 

Major Cazarzs. Sir, it is felt that the original wording of the pro- 
posed bill might have given the impression that the award was for 
Colonel Griffin’s continued interest and achievements in aviation, 
whereas, we feel that his earlier feats immediately following World 
War I, and particularly this one flight in 1932 would qualify him for 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Mr. Devereux. Is it not possible that when you ran into some 
resistance you might save further questioning and then you went back 
to the record to find out what you could tie it to? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Jonnson. Isn’t this the fact, that you read the statute and you 
found a specific clause in the statute that you think fits his case? 

Major Cazarus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is the clause you recommend we use? 

Major Cazarzs. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Mr. Jounson. That sounds reasonable to me. 

In other words you want to give him the Distinguished Flying 
Cross—not for all the achievements in his record, but for a specifie 
thing which comes within the clause, “extraordinary heroism’’ and 
et cetera? 

Major Cazargs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. There have been other flights across the Atlantic 
Ocean which have not been recognized with decorations, and I am 
wondering about what we are perhaps opening this up for? 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have any other citations that are presently 
in the mill? 

Major Cazares. At the present time we know of no other recom- 
mendations for the award of Distinguished Flying Cross, for this type 
of award. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to know for the record who initiated 
the other awards, whether it was the Air Force, or the Air Corps at 
that time, and whether the previous ones were considered by the Board 
of Awards? 

Major Cazares. Yes, sir, I'll get that. 

Mr. Jonnson. You might also look into this, too, as to what was 
the specific basis of the Roscoe Turner award and who introduced it. 

Major Cazares. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I know Roscoe Turner well and I have known him for 
many, many years. 

Mr. Jounson. Did you read everything in that pamphlet? 

Major Cazares. No, sir. 

I don’t think it had the information you requested, Mr. Chairman. 
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I could read from the statement which was made at the time the 
recommendation for Mr. Roscoe Turner’s award was considered. 

Mr. Jounson. By Mr. Hinshaw? 

Major Cazares. No, sir, this statement was made by Major 


y. 
Mr. Jounson. You might read it into the record, please. 
Major Cazares (reading): 


Colonel Turner has spent the greater part of his life in aviation and the develop- 
ment of aerial science in America. Also, his name has become intimately identi- 
fied with the progress of aviation both here and abroad, and his exploits have 
been many and varied. 

He has won the Thompson trophy race 3 times; on 3 other occasions he was 
third, or among the first 3, and he won second place in the speed division of the 
Mark Robertson international air race. 

He has placed second and third on the various runnings of the Bendix trans- 
continental air race, and is the only one who has placed in all three positions in 
that race. 

He has broken many records on several occasions. 

None of the above-mentioned exploits were accomplished in the generally 
recognized military statutes and it isthe view of the Air Force that this is a matter 
for enactment of legislation wholly within the jurisdiction of the Congress. 

Mr. Jonnson. According to that he did not come under that cate- 
gory. Isn’t that a correct deduction? y 

Major Cazares. No, sir; I’d say that he did, Mr. Chairman, as 
coming under the provision “extraordinary achievement in aerial 
flight.” 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Major Cazares. In this case I’d say it would be a continuous series 
of extraordinary achievements in aerial flight. His was not based 
on any one feat, as is the recommendation for Colonel Griffin. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Ducander, do you have any letter from the 
Department saying this has been reviewed in any way by the Board of 
Awards? 

Mr. Ducanper. I'd have to refer to the file, Mr. Devereux. I can 
tell you the report on the bill of the Department of the Air Force did 
not say anything about having been referred to the Board of Awards. 

Do you have a copy of the departmental reports? 

Colonel Harvey. There is nothing in there. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is very short. 

After the opening paragraph: 

The bill if enacted would authorize the President to present in the name of the 
Congress the Distinguished Fying Cross to Col. Bennett Hill Griffin in recogniza- 
tion of his meritorious achievements and contributions toward the advancement 
of the science of aerial flight. 

Colonel Griffin has had a long and illustrious career in both civil and military 
aviation. An especially noteworthy feat was his pioneering, record breaking 
flight from America to Berlin, Germany, in 1932; he is at present administrator of 
the Washington Nationsl Air Force, the Department of the Air Force concurs in 
the desire to award the Distinguished Flying Cross to Colonel Griffin. 

This Department does, however, suggest that the proposed bill be amended by 
striking out all words following the word ‘‘Cross,”’ on line 4, and substituting the 
words “, with accompanying ribbon to Col. Bennett Hill Griffin in recognition 
of his extraordinary achievements in aerial flight.’ 

The reason for the suggested change of language is that this medal is awarded 
for his, ‘‘extraordinary achievements in aerial flight” as distinguished from contri- 
butions to aviation not as a result of an actual flight. 

The Department of the Air Force is of the opinion that Colonel Griffin’s 1932 
transatlantic flight fully warrants the award of a Distinguished Flying Cross. 

The Bureau of the Budget interposes no objection to this award. 
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Mr. Jonnson. What is the significance of the amendment, ‘, with 
accompanying ribbon’’? 

’ Mr. Ducanper. I believe it is to clarify the fact that in addition to 
the award of the Distinguished Flying Cross which is of course sus- 
pended from a ribbon, that you have a ribbon of this type, here, that 
accompanies the award. 

Mr. Jounson. If there are no more questions, we will take the 
matter under advisement. 

Major Cazares. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 


